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It was my duty, among many other things, to enquire into
the truth or error of the shocking stories current regarding
the maltreatment and indignities inflicted upon the European
victims of the mutineers and the mob; also to award compen-
sation on behalf of Government to those European ladies and
gentlemen whose houses and effects had been plundered or
destroyed. The cases of outrage were found often to be exagge-
rated, and sometimes quite baseless; they loomed, indeed, sadly
from afar, but on the spot and in contact with positive informa-
tion they seemed to dwindle away. Murders of European men,
women and children, alas, there were; but the murderers generally
did their work offhand with horrid eagerness, seldom pausing
to add torture or prolong agony. Yet if many of the alleged
sufferings proved to be fabulous, the real misery of but too
many Europeans of both sexes was not, and never will be, fully
known, the undescribed, perhaps indescribable, anguish of
anxiety felt by men, not for themselves, but for the helpless
ones around them, the terrified imagination of the women, the
protracted vigils conjuring up phantoms of horror, the exposure
of delicately nurtured people to the blinding blistering sun,
their frames fevered by thirst sleeplessness and poverty of
sustenance.

In those days we were anxiously awaiting news regarding
the final recapture of Lucknow by Sir Colin Campbell. The
special correspondent of the London Times with the army was
William Howard Russell The Anglo-Indian community were
delighted by his power of noting mentally all that passed before
Trim and of depicting it graphically. His word-paintings of the
scenes inside Lucknow after the storming hold a high place in
the picture-gallery of Indian history.

When John Lawrence moved his camp from Delhi in the
spring of 1858 and marched towards Lahore, I accompanied
Mm. Our line of march lay through the territory known as the
" Protected Sikh States," which half a century before had been
rescued by the British Government from the devouring jaws of
Eanjit Sing, then called the "Lion of the Panjab." The
Chiefs of these States had been foremost among the loyal during